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THE FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 

dr. Osgood's speech at the publishers' 

festival to authors. 

The Secretary read the following sentiment : 
" The Fine Arts ; the offspring of Free Institu- 
tions and the ornament of a practical people ; 
their use lies in their beauty, and their beauty 
lies in their truth." 

If, Mr. President, the acceptance of your in- 
vitation to answer to that sentiment implied 
any peculiar artistic talent or taste, I should be 
the last man to speak. But, if we meet here 
to-night as friends of popular education, and 
lovers of letters and the Arts, to compare notes 
freely together, each of us from his own point 
of view, then every man may say his word 
freely, without reserve and without presump- 
tion. A professed artist, or connoisseur, might 
fitly treat the Fine Arts from the seat of critical 
judgment; but, claiming no such character, I 
stand up now as one of the American people, to 
advocate the worth of the Beautiful to the cul- 
ture and life of the nation. If we, as a people, 
are said to be especially ignorant of this subject, 
then I may be a fit representative of their ig- 
norance, if not of their love and aspiration. 

The Fine Arts, the sentiment says, are the 
offspring of Free Institutions. How can it be 
otherwise where man is man, with the idea of 
beauty in his own soul, and with Nature and 
God for his teachers ? God himself is the Mas- 
ter Artist, and, when he made man in his own 
image, he breathed into him something of his 
own sense of beauty, and placed him in a stu- 
dio full of the models and implements of the 
Beautiful Arts. Memory and Hope are of 
themselves artists, and throw an ideal light 
upon all they touch. When Adam first closed 
his eyes upon Eden, in innocent sleep, his own 
fancy played the landscape painter, and, in 
dreams, the flowers and birds of Paradise rose 
before him in ideal shapes ; and when Eve came 
to solace his loneliness, her form crowned the 
spectacle, and in her absence, his memory play- 
ed the portrait-painter, and reproduced her che- 
rished head. What dreams and memory thus 
did in the beginning, Art, when free, has 
always been doing since, and the history of true 
civilization is the record of the attempts of our 
race to restore the original ideals of the Beau- 
tiful, in clay or metal, wood or stone, the 
speaking canvas or the printed page. The 
freest nations have always taken the lead in 
these attempts to reproduce the Beautiful, and 
if in after years they have fallen into effeminate 
luxury and subjection, the creative periods of 
Art have been periods of liberty. 

But what shall we say of our people ? What 
have we, Americans, done for the Beautiful ? 
Quite as much as any nation in the same space 
of time ; and, if tested by a fair standard, we are 
ready to declare, far more than any other 
modern nation. What have we been doing for 
a century in the decorating line, but making a 
landscape garden of a vast continent, with two 
oceans and the great lakes for our fish-ponds. 
And our master-piece of sculpture, what has it 
been ? Something beyond the Art of Michael 
Angelo or Thorwaldsen. Have we not moulded 
a giant statue, not out of marble or brass, but 
of more stubborn materials — a mighty people, 
formed from all climates, faiths, and races, 
into one massive nationality, and kindled into 

Whilst Italy has been copying the works of 
her old masters, and shaping her own mauso- 
leum out of the memorials of anbient glory, our 
America has been making fresh creations out of 
far sterner stuff; and we claim that tho spirit 
of beauty as well as of utility, has been a pow- 
erful element in subduing this Western wilder- 
ness to a pleasant garden, full of peaceful homes, 
with schools cheered with the song of children, 
and churches that invite free worship by their 
Sabbath bells. Think of what has been done 



to beautify this Continent since Columbus first 
caught the fragrance of the sassafras wood that 
assured him land was near ; or since the swee 
briar first opened its petals before the stern 
Puritan's path; then remember the goodly com- 
pany of masters in Arts technically called beau- 
tiful, from Freneau and Barlow, to Bryant and 
Longfellow, from West and Copley, and Stuart, 
to Cole and Crawford, and Powers, and who 
will deny that in America Free Institutions have 
proved themselves to be friends of the Fine 
Arts, and promise a better time for them still ? 

But we are a very practical people, hard at 
work to get a living, and what have we to do 
with the Beautiful ? Our good mother earth, 
who is just at this time busy with securing for 
us our daily bread, stands ready to look the an- 
swer that she need not speak. With what a 
glorious loveliness the earth now presents to us 
her autumnal stores, and in the tints of flowers, 
fruits, and forests, is preaching to us the great 
truth, that, although we must have bread, we 
are not to live by bread alone, but by every 
word or expression of the Divine mind, whether 
the Good, the True, or the Beautiful. A prac- 
tical people, especially, need the Beautiful Arts 
to grace their productions, and to cheer their 
toil. Our most practical men have been lovers 
of the ideal. Even the utilitarian Franklin 
brought the first master of sculpture, Houdon. 
to America ; whilst Fulton, besides being a 
painter, published at his own expense the most 
expensive illustrated book of the day, Barlow's 
Columbiad, at a cost of $5,000 ; and Morse, the 
inventor of the Magnetic Telegraph, won a gold 
medal from the Royal Academy, for a piece of 
sculpture, even in his youth. In fact, a prac- 
tical man who likes to see useful works done 
handsomely, is quite ready to see their hand- 
someness carried out more fully in its own pe- 
culiar province, and the workshop sometimes 
borders on the studio. 

Moreover, a hard-working people need recrea- 
tion, and there can be no elevating recreation 
without the ministry of Art, with its aids of 
music, eloquence, poetry, painting, sculpture, 
gardening, or that highest ministry of the Beau- 
tiful, which mingles gracefully all the elements 
of social life, and blends all ages and relation- 
ships into harmony, by the inspiration of kind 
affections and elevating ideas. Shall we call this 
the Art of sociality, which gives festivity its true 
beauty, and brings Nature and genius to the 
aid of good neighborhood ? If any man ask 
what I mean by this Art, I tell him to look 
about him and see. Here is a specimen of Ame- 
rican sociality, on principles of true Art. Let it 
be an example, and what great things will be 
done to refine and refresh our laborious nation. 
Let us have a truer festivity, that shall alike re- 
buke churlish selfishness and degrading dissi- 
pation. Banishing strong drink, and welcoming 
ladies, with less gormandizing and more good 
taste, our festive entertainments may be cheer- 
ing as well as elevating, and help the social 
education of the people. Already the most so- 
cial of the Arts, music, is becoming a popular 
accomplishment, and our children bring home 
scores from the music shop to sing over, instead 
of scores from the rod to cry over, when they 
come from school. The Old World does not 
understand the popularity of music here. France 
was not surprised that a Yankee took the prize 
at the Great Exhibition for a thrashing machine, 
for Jonathan has for some years had a name for 
being good at thrashing ; but the prize for 
pianos, to a Yankee, What can it mean ? It 
means simply that Jonathan is a man of sen- 
timent in spite of his utilitarianism, and. nur- 
tures his sentiment at the altar and the hearth- 
stone. He has daughters whom he loves for 
their own sakes and their mother's, and whom 
he wishes to educate in knowledge and refine- 
ment. With the bread basket he looks out for 
the book case, and next comes the piano. 
Hence the demand for pianos ; and the demand 



brings the supply. This is a good incident; 
and if Cromwell said in time of war to his 
men, Say your prayers and keep your powder 
dry, we may say in time of peace, Keep your 
plough and thrashing machine, and don't give 
up your pianos and your songs of faith and 
joy. _ . 

The Fine Arts, then, belong to us alike as a 
free and practical people. Have they not a 
claim on us as Americans, true to our country 
and age ? As to the stand taken by Americans 
in the higher walks of the Fine Arts, everything 
depends upon our artists being true to us, and 
upon our being true to them. We are Ameri- 
cans, and if truly such, we shall have our own 
way of doing everything, whether making an 
axe or designing a statue, printing a •book, or 
painting a landscape. In all high art, the great 
peril is in servile imitation^which is as bad for 
the artist as pedantry is to the author. Nay, 
servile imitation is pedantry — the poor desire 
to seem not ourselves, but another, and to wear 
another's clothes. Among us, the Arts of De- 
sign that have been most truthful to nature and 
life, I mean the landscape and portrait paint- 
ing, have been the most effective. These Arts 
have been studied from reality, and the artist 
has been none the less an idealist from his close 
study of nature. Let the same principle be 
carried out, and in due time the landscape and 
portrait will combine in historical Painting and 
Ideal Pictures. The artist of Design must be 
willing to take his stand with the artists ?i lite- 
rature, and move the public, not by a . pedantic - 
repetition of old formalities, but by studying 
truth at the fountain head whence, all arts and 
sciences spring — by living earnestly in the best 
thought and feeling of the age, and portraying 
life in its stubborn facts and struggling ideals to 
the mind and heart of the times. A picture or 
statue, quite as much as a book, ought to be a 
live thing, and, if like a poor book, it is not 
alive ; the fact that it may have been designed 
according to ancient precedents will not save it 
from burial. Let our artists remember this, and 
appreciate their position as leaders of the popu- 
lar taste. Nature and humanity are not bank- 
rupt in our hemisphere, and why should art be 
forever running away not only for instruction, 
but also for subjects, as if beauty did not dwell 
in our West, so full of hope, as well as in the 
East, the land of memory and the past ? 

Whilst speaking of our American Art, we 
must not forget that we have something to do 
with furnishing subjects; and whilst scenery is 
comparatively little within our control, the 
human figure is very much what we make it, 
and is monstrously abused. We are naturally 
a remarkably good-looking people ; but we have 
done a great deal to spoil our looks, and it would 
be a very good thing for our Academy of Design 
to apply to the Supreme Court for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, to rescue the human body from 
imprisonment and abuse at the hands of our 
false fashions and monstrous dietetics — from 
the fetters of buckram and whalebone — from 
the rum and tobacco which defile and deface so 
many of our men, and from the slops and con- 
fectioner's trash which give dyspepsia and the 
vapors to our women. Let us have a free and 
fair physical development, as the basis of a 
noble, intellectual, and social life — let us also 
be willing to bo true to humanity iii our own 
way, without aping every European folly, arid 
who will doubt that anew day of beautiful taste 
and artistic genius will dawn upon us ? It is : 
impossible, indeed, to force the coming of genius, 
for it cannot be got up to order like a piece of 
mechanism; but a true aspiration in the hearts 
of a people always speeds its coming, and God 
benignly grants what man devoutly and Wisely 
asks. With this scene and these persons before, 
him, what one of us can think of the progress 
of American letters and art within a half cen- 
tury, and despair of the future ? 

The noblest poem on the hope of America 
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came from Bishop Berkeley, who, in 1728, 
brought with him to our shoves our first con- 
spicuous artist, John Smybert, to be Professor 
of the Fine Arts in that Magnificent University 
at Bermuda that was to educate the whole 
hemisphere. Bermuda turned out a failure, and 
is now more noted for helping out our short 
crops of potatoes than for supplying us with 
poets and painters. Yet the good man's vision 
is no failure, and still, as he sung, 

" Westward the star of Empire takes its way." 
Mr. President, I give as a sentin.ent : 
"The memory of Berkele/ — the minister of 
Religion and the pioneer of Arts. Let America 
fulfil his sublime promise, and consecrate the 
union of the Beiuul'ul aid the 1 rue, in our 
rising civilization." 



LITTLE AT FIRST, BUT MIGHTY AT LAST. 

A traveller through a dusty road 

Strewed acorns on the lea, 
Arid one took root, and sprouted up, 

And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time, 

To breathe its early vows, 
And Age was pleased, in heats of noon, 

To bask beneath its boughs ; 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
- The birds sweet music bore, 
It stood a glory in its place, 
• ■ ' a. blessing evermore I 
A little spring had lost its way 

Among the grass and fern ; 
A passing stranger scooped a well, 

"Where weary men might turn. 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink — 
He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judged that toil might driDk. 
He passed again— and lo ! the well, 

By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 

And saved a life beside 1 
A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 

'Twas old, and yet 'twas new — 
A simple fancy of the brain, 

But strong in being true ; 
It shone upon a genial mind, 

And lo ! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 
The thought was small — its issue great ; 

A watch-fire on the hill, 
It shed its radiance far adown, 

And cheers the valley still ! 
A nameless man amid a crowd 

That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall the word of hope and love, 

Unstudied from the heart : 
A whisper on the tumult thrown — 

A transitory breath — 
It raised a brother from the dust, 

It saved a soul from death. 
germ ! fount 1 word of Love ! 

thought at random cast ! 
Ye were but little at the first, 

But mighty at the last ! o. mackat. 



THE ROMANCE OF NATURE. 

He who, forgetting mankind for a time, may 
direct his steps to the tracks of Nature, will 
find amid its phases a world of romance which 
he had scarcely dreamed of, or at most but im- 
perfectly realised, before; riot, perhaps, the 
romance which smirks through sentimental 
love-tales, or frowns among the horrors of some 
impossible fiction, but rather that which steals 
upon us with delightful enchantment from the 
sunlight streamlet, or the bright green fern- 
leaf. 

Forty days' journey in the desert, there is a 
lake, shut in on all sides by mountains— deep in 



its waters lived a fairy with silver wings. Once 
upon a time, there came a traveller, footvveary 
and sad of heart : he rested upon its shores. 
Struck with the lovely beauty of the spot, he 
built him a cell, determined to seek in Nature 
what he could not find in men. The fairy 
watched the stranger — first with curiosity, then 
with interest, anon with pity, and lastly with 
love. Withheld from mortal converse, she 
could only speak with her beautiful eyes ; and 
whenever the stranger looked fondly upon the 
waters gleaming in the sunshine, her glances 
were as living gems of light, besporting them- 
selves on the bosom of the lake. Time passed 
on, and the stranger went his way : disconso- 
late, the fairy waited long, and watched hope- 
fully. When at length he came not, she left 
her home, and wandered seeking him; even 
now, she haunts the lakes and the streams; 
and when perchance any one looks upon the 
sunlight waters, as did that stranger, she 
smiles; and those same flashes of light tell 
alike of her presence and her story. 

And the sunshine on the waters, irrespective 
of allegory, is a most fairy-like scene. The 
flashes of light reflected from each ripple, singu- 
larly resemble the motion of a flock of sparkling 
butterflies. It is the same on the clear horse- 
pond or the crag-bound lake. Either will fur- 
nish the attentive observer with one of the 
prettiest touches of the romance of Nature. 

Were I to dwell upon the romance of cloud- 
land — fickle, strange, beautiful cloudland — I 
should only repeat in prose what Shelley has 
described in poetry, as aerial and as richly 
colored as his theme. I would rather tell how 
artists have painted with its varied aspects 
warm in their memories — how Turner, with 
unaccountable twirls and sputterings of color, 
has fabricated skies and atmospheres, wonder- 
ful almost as their originals — how Martin, with 
the more than mortal landscapes that some- 
times smile upon the heavens, ripening in his 
mind to more than mortal maturity, has re- 
vealed touches of lands that might well belong 
to an unseen world — how Correggio, in his con- 
ception of Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
has made clouds in the horizon with crimson 
night-tints ; so sad, so dreary, and yet so natu- 
ral, that forgetting the intrinsic beauty and ro- 
mance of the originals, we lose ourselves in 
wondering admiration of the copyist. 

Many a place has acquired a romantic story 
from the halo which Nature, prior to any scene- 
acting, has cast around it; many a lover's 
walk, so called, has become one in reality, be- 
cause it harmonised with the engrossing dual 
selfishness of the clas3 ; many a haunted tree 
was scathed by lightning and weird with age 
before the legend was fitted to it. In order to 
see the steps of a process of this kind, let us 
take a behind-the-scenes' review of the history 
of a haunted hollow. 

It was originally a gravel-pit, or a marl-pit — 
or say, if you will, a chalk-pit— dug, as such 
places are oftentimes, in a plantation of Scotch 
firs. As time passes on, it is disused : exca- 
vating enterprise mines elsewhere ; or crotchety 
landlord, tender on the game-question, finds its 
working to be inimical to the nerves of the 
hares or the pheasants around. Water collects 
at the damp bottom — water looking dark and 
deep, with fiendish newts and lizards besport- 
ing themselves therein. A green cryptogam 
stains the sides of the pit ; while a moss — say 
some sphagnum— takes .root in the lower parts. 
A fern, too — let it be hartstongue or adder's- 
tongue— spreads about. Night after night, as 
evening comes on, the Scotch firs cast solemn 
shades on the brink above. The place, formerly 
dreary, begins to look strange in its loneliness: 
in point of fact, it wears that appearance which 
men call haunted. 

Years pass by. Crotchety landlord is defunct ; 
excavating workmen lie silently in excavations 
made by other hands. The memory of man 



eschews notions of a gravel or marl pit ; it is a 
natural hollow, or a Druidical temple, or a Ro- 
man fossa, or anything else that may occur to 
the fancy. Romantic youth, of melodramatic 
turn of mind, walks that way alone, for tres- 
passing enhances the charm of the stroll — the 
idea of a terrific game-keeper giving a pleasant 
fear. He discovers the pit — is struck with its 
dreariness — thinks it the very place for some- 
thing tragic — starts as the hares spring fright- 
ened away, and in a state of nervous excite- 
ment, overtakes communicative rustic. Pounc- 
ing upon him, he asks if any one was ever mur- 
dered upon the spot — regales bim with stories 
of demons, goblins, and saucer-eyed things — 
till Hodge or Higgins localises the innumerable 
horrors in the old marl-pit. Hodge tells the 
tales to others, with no particular limitations; 
others deride him, but take good care not to 
visit the place by nightfall. Benighted school- 
boy does go there, hears the shrieks of some 
wild-cats, or the cry of some lonely owl, and 
comes home in convulsions. The place gets a 
name, and anything but a good one. Years 
pass on — the fir-wood grows more solemn with 
age — the ferns cover the sides of the hollow — 
strange lichens make' their appearance amid the 
variegated mosses — Will-o'-the-wisps glimmer 
there at night. At this stage, Antiquary takes 
the matter up — fishes out of oblivion the legend 
of Sir Hildebrand de Nightstalker. and gains a 
world-wide reputation for his skillful perfor- 
mance of the task. But neither Youth melo- 
dramatic. H"dge credulous, nor Antiquary fab- 
ricatory, bethinks him that there is more ro- 
mance in the appearance of the deserted marl- 
pit, than ever existed in the impossible stories 
its romantic appearance has won. 

There is something, even in the simple flow- 
ers which smile upon our plains, that men in 
olden time, when thoughts were humbler and 
tastes less fastidious than now, saw and noted 
with a quiet joy. The mossy villnge-churches, 
where lichens have crept, and birds, have built 
their nests, till they seem to us of later days. to. 
be as natural as the yew that shades them, or 
the ivy that clings to their gables — these mossy 
village-churches are as monuments of the men 
who carved the trefoil on their stones, or cut. 
their wood into the leafy forms that grew 
around them — men with the romance of nature 
deep within their hearts ; for in spite of their 
cataleptic paintings, and their absence of word- 
making sentimentality, the stone foliage in their 
chapels, the flowers that decorated their solemn 
feasts, the yews that shaded their church-yards 
— sombre, yet ever green — tell a story which 
no masonry at per foot, and no cemetery shrub- 
bery at per contract, can ever tell, in thesedays 
of railways, Rhine-trips, and money-hunting. 

Slumbering, as we do, through the noblest 
hours a lifetime might enjoy, seeing with eyes 
that are as no eyes, the great drama which Na- 
ture daily enacts before us, it is not surprising 
that, vapid and depressed, we seek for some 
variation in the routine of our existence. There 
is red tape in private as well as in public life ; 
and we, eloquent upon its evils in the grand 
departments of our state, forget that it is just 
as powerful and just as injurious in the little 
phases of our individual existences. 

There are a hundred ways of walking through 
a wood, and a thousand media of viewing it. 
Toddy, the sporting gent, sees only nests and 
game as he creeps cracklingly along. Coowoo 
visits it with feelings of romance : ' her foot- 
steps have pressed this leafy sod, her ears have 
heard its warbling nightingale.' Slirkun, too, 
visits it with feelings of romance, if he did but 
know it, in the dark night, with his snares, 
hiding from the gamekeeper. We — in all 
honesty, it may as well be I — also visit it, and 
with feelings of romance, but romance of an- 
other kind — feeling such as some hypothetical 
Greek might have felt when he invented the 
first Dryad. 
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In the sunshine, when the breeze is freshest 
and the wood the leafiest, where warbling birds 
swin" on the waving branches, and the lights 
and shadows dance amid the underwood, or the 
rugged trunks — at such an hour and such a 
place one may hold conyerse with nature ; or, 
in other words, kill time in a very enjoyable 
manner, while all kinds of delightful fancies are 
chasing one another through the brain. There 
is verily enchantment in those playful glimpses 
of sunny light, as they dart about, or bask for a 
second around and above you — ever changing, 
like phantasmagorias. At first, the spell is mild, 
and they are sunbeams, just like any other sun- 
beams, with a hundred class-room philosophies 
grinning through them. The spell works, and 
they become animated, besporting themselves 
to the sweet-toned music of the birds ; playing 
at hide-and-seek, chasing each other, and per- 
forming who knows how many funny antics 
The spell deepens ; there are voices in the wood, 
other than the humming insect or the chirping 
sparrow. There is a presence : eyes are look- 
ing on you — eyes that at first were nothing but 
dancing sunbeams : forms seem to float around 
— forms that whilom were waving shadows. 
Greeks of old, at such a time, first dreamed of 
Dryades, for it was not in the haunted hour of 
twilight that these graceful wood-nymphs first 
betook them each to its tree — then, imagina- 
tion might have coined a Satyr or a Faunus. 
Scandinavians of old, when the sunlight glim- 
mered before their Gothic eyes through leafy 
trees, bethought them of elves and fairies- 
fairies with their gem-like beauty and their 
merry tricks. yes, I am not the first who has 
discovered that nature is gloriously romantic in 
her sunlight woods. 

Twilight, that steals insidiously over hamlet 
and forest, has a strange romance in its dim 
misty shades. It is the hour when banditti are 
supposed to assemble, their faces shaded by 
broad-spreadinghats, while, through thebranches 
of adjacent trees, the western sky, with its 
streaks of dusky red, looms drearily. It is the 
hour when love and hope look forth upon the 
shadowy heaven in search of new-born stars. 
It is the hour when Jinks roams on the Queen's 
highway, cigar in mouth, and hands in pocket, 
in deep enjoyment of the quiet and the half 
fear which belongs to twilight alone. 

I say the half-fear — it is a sensation, name 
less, but peculiarly pleasurable — a feeling of 
solitude, not exactly dreary, nor exactly solemn, 
but somewhat of both. The trees lose their 
color, and stand out dark and well-defined 
against the sky. Already imagination may con- 
jure bushes or tree stumps into anything it 
pleases— generally into something anything hut 
pleasing. Already school-boy, becoming more 
gregarious even than he is wont, walks with 
his arm round the neck of school-friend— also 
gregarious— regaling him with the history of 
some stock-robbery which happened fifty years 
ago. Already old lady, nervous on the point 
of damps and night air, vents experience upon 
companion, who being juvenile, and romantic 
withal, lolls upon a sofa, watching the shrubs 
through the garden window, her own brown 
eyes hidden by the shadow of her delicate eye- 
brows— for she is a girl of twilight, dreamy 
tender, beautiful. 

Ay, and there is a romance in twilight ; come 
when it may, and where it may— a romance 
somewhat sleepy, somewhat tragic. A dyspep- 
tic friend, cunning in his experience of number- 
less nightmares, tells me he can anticipate the 
advent of one of these delightful sensations by 
the twilight dimness observable in his vision: 
lor romantic as an overworked and rebellions 
stomach Wl11 P eimi ' hi'" to be, his fancy sup- 
plies appropriate accessories to the inconsistent 
horrors of his dream. 

But ihe reader has doubtless had enough of 
these interpretations : they come upon him like 
those poetical truisms which are practical im- 



possibilities. . He holds, by his acts, at least, 
that what is easily obtained, cannot be duly 
used or appreciated. Hence it is that he shuts 
his eyes when nature, everyday nature, stands 
smiling and beautiful before him ; and hence it 
is that the first exotic monster or learned tad- 
pole claims his purse, and heartfelt inspection 
and consideration ; thus, too, he, in a world 
strikingly phasing and instructive, drags his 
lifetime on with joys and sorrows which are in 
the truest sense commonplace. 

And thus it is that Shumneyseyne, bored to 
death in his pretty little box down in Blanksex, 
is also bored to death at Rome, up the Rhine, 
or in the Lake district. He is a somnambulist, 
who walks and speaks and acts after the man- 
ner of his fellows, but who does it all with his 
eyes shut, and his mind asleep. Morning after 
morning, the sun rises strangely over his pater- 
nal estate ; evening after evening, it sets gor- 
geously, tinting his ancestral trees with its part- 
ing hues ; winter after winter, the snow and the 
frost combine to cover his branches with glitter- 
ing gems — gems of the first water ; yearly as 
the autumn returns, his fields are- golden with 
harvest; shadowy voices whisper in his plan- 
tations as the leaves fall — plantations wonder- 
ful in their changing colors ; and nightly the 
stars steal on the deep-blue sky that roofs him 
over, looking down on this earth with their 
golden eyes — calm, silent, eternal. 

But Shumneyseyne, yawning as the years go 
by, tired enough of himself, and dying for a new 
sensation — Shumneyseyne, I say, wots not of it. 
So he tries his hounds, and he tries his evening 
parties — he goes a-hunting, and he goes a-tra- 
velling; always despising common things, al- 
ways searching for novelties, but never to be 
satisfied. 

A word with you, Shumneyseyne! — Try a 
little common-place occupation, and season your 
endeavors with somewhat of The Romance of 
Nature. — Chambers' Journal. 



delight the eye-far more than expensive objects. 
If you will let the sunshine and the dew adorn 
your yard, they will do more for you than any 
artist. Nature delights in beauty. She loves 
to brighten the landscape and make it agreeable 
to the eye. She hangs the ivy around the ruip 
and over the stump of a withered tree twines 
the graceful vine. A thousand arts she prac- 
tices to animate the senses and please the 
mind. Follow her example and do for yourself 
what she is always laboring to do for you. 
Beauty is a divine instrumentality. It is one of 
God's chosen forms of power. We never see 
creative energy without something beyond mere 
existence, and hence, the whole Universe is a 
teacher and inspirer of beauty. Everyman was 
born to be an artist so far as the appreciation 
and enjoyment of beauty are concerned, and he 
robs himself of one of the precious gifts of his 
being, if he fails to fulfill this beneficent purpose 
of his creation. — Southern Times. 



Beautify youb Home. — Every man should 
do his best to own a home. The first money, 
which he can spare, ought to be invested in a 
dwelling, where his family can live permanent- 
ly. Viewed as a matter of economy, this is im- 
portant, not only because he can ordinarily build 
more cheaply than he can rent,but because of the 
expense caused by frequent change of residence 
A mail, who early in life builds a home for him- 
self and family, will save some thousands of 
dollars in the course of twenty years, besides 
avoiding the inconvenience and trouble of remo- 
vals. Apart from this, there is something 
agreeable to our better nature in having a 
home, that we can call our own. It is a form 
of property, that is more than property. It 
speaks to the heart, enlists the sentiments, and 
ennobles the possessor. The associations, that 
spring up around it as the birth-place of chil- 
dren — as the scene of life's holiest emotions — as 
the sanctuary, where the spirit cherishes its 
purest thoughts — are such as all value; and 
whenever their influence is exerted, the moral 
sensibilities are improved and exalted. The 
greater part of our happiness in this world is 
found at home; but how few recollect, that the 
happiness of to-day is increased by the place, 
where we were happy on yesterday, and that, 
insensibly, scenes and circumstances gather up 
a store of blessedness for the weary hours of the 
future ! On this account, we should do all in 
our power to make home attractive. Not only 
should we cultivate such tempers as serve to 
render its intercourse amiable and affectionate, 
but we should strive to adorn it with those 
charms, which good sense and refinement so 
easily impart to it. We say, easily, for there 
are persons who think that a home cannot be 
beautified without a considerable outlay of mo- 
ney. Such people are in error. It costs little 
to have a neat flower-garden and to surround 
your dwelling with those simple beauties, which 




To-day (Saturday) closes the French Exhibi- 
tion in Pall Mall — which, since the arrival of 
Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur's great picture of " The 
Horse Fair in Paris," has been the chief sub- 
ject of Art-interest in London. It is to be re- 
moved bodily — of course with its great attrac- 
tion — to Glasgow; and will be opened to the 
publio on Wednesday next, the first meeting- 
day of the members of the British Association. 
— Athcnwum. 



FRAGMENT OP A SONNET BY RAPHAEL. 

BY TO. BELL SCOTT. 

"As Paul, when he descended from his trance, 
Could utter naught of the Divine arcane, 
So hidden in my heart my thoughts remain, 
Lovingly veiled from all unhallowed chance. • 
How much I see, how much I do and bear, 

Clothing with placid smile the secret pain, 
Which I could just as easy change the hair 
Upon this brow as render up profane.*' 

Thus far the master, the Divine Raphael, 
Who died before his brown locks had uncurled, 

And left so much— yet from whose hand we hail 
This fragment now across a changing world. 

Finish it, reader,— genius, fortune, fame ! 

Thrice crowned, life's mingled yarn remains 

the same. 

♦ 

DREAMS. 

-They oft come around us, 

With magical power, 
To bless and to gladden 

Each lonely hour. 
Like strains of sweet music — 

They steal o'er the heart; 
Recall happy moments, 
Bid sorrow depart; 
Bringing back visions of youth's joyous hours, 
When skies were unclouded, and bright were the Sowers . 
They cheer the lone heart ; 

Bid loved ones again 
Come round us to bless, 
And caress us as then. 
Ah ! sad is the waking 

From memory's dream ; 
To miss the soft glances, 
In tenderness beam, 
From eyes that are closed in a dreamless sleep, 
Resting 'neath the dark sod, and afar in the deep. 
Oh I bright, happy dreams, 

May ye ever come, 
To brighten the lonely, 
And darkened hearthstone ; 
. A softened light shedding, 
O'er life's sad decay ; 
And smoothing my weary 
And desolate way. 
Oh ! bring me the forms of the loved ones flown, 
Far away from the haunts where I wander alone. 
York County Star. wnnrr. 



